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dropped on this part of the quay, as ballast for some trading vessel. The 
token is copper, and weighs 25 grains. It is thus inscribed : — 

Obverse. Reverse. f 

ABRAHAM . VAVGHAN . POST . MASTER . OF . TAVGHALL (A . v) 

{A mounted post-boy, blowing a horn. 1 ) 

" On referring to the municipal list, I find that Abraham Vaughan 
served as Bailiff of Youghal in 1659 and 1662; but there is no record of 
his having been chosen Mayor. Among the Eonayne MSS., at Dough- 
cloyne, the seat of Thomas Eonayne Sarsfield, Esq., is an Order from the 
Commissioners for the Settlement of Ireland, bearing date September 1, 
1663, and addressed to the Mayor and Bailiffs of Youghal. It directed them 
to put James Eonayne Fitz John, who had been ' restored' 8th August 
previously (under the letters patent of Charles II., February 14, 1660- 
61), into possession of certain messuages in Youghal, to which he was en- 
titled. First in the list I find — ' One messuage, now in possession of 
Abraham Vaughan.' 

" In the list of Youghal Tokens, already published in these ' Transac- 
tions,' was one struck by Thomas Vaughan (page 230), and the postmaster 
was probably his brother. Of Abraham Vaughan's Token no other spe- 
cimen, save the one we engrave, is known to be in existence. That before 
us belongs to Mr. John Burke, the intelligent sexton of St. Mary's Colle- 
giate Church, Youghal." 

The following Papers were then read. 



THE PLANTATION OF THE BARONY OF IDRONE, IN THE 
COUNTY OF CAELO W. 

BY JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, ESQ. 

Some few years since the following sketch of the history of the 
barony of Idrone would, probably, have afforded more interest than 
it can pretend to now. The scenery it describes was then familiar 
to every traveller to the south of Ireland. 

In the journey to Kilkenny, in the old coaching time, no one can 
forget the drive along the Barrow side from the town of Carlow to 
Leighlin Bridge, nor the narrow inconvenient bridge itself, built 

1 The Post-office in Ireland was first rega- the first volume of Mr. D'Alton's excellent 

larly established by an ordinance of Crom- " History of Drogheda." In regard to the 

well, directing that weekly packet-boats, car- Youghal Post-offiee, I may be pardoned for 

rying letters, should pass and re-pass between preserving the name of an humble official, 

Milford and Waterford, and between Chester whose very portrait may have been repre* 

and Dublin respectively. The reader is re- sented on Abraham Vaughan's Token. I 

ferred for much valuable information on the find in that record of mortality, the " Bu- 

subject to the " Introductory Memoir of the rials" in St. Mary's churchyard : — " 1713- 

Dublin and Drogheda Railway," prefixed to May 25, Darby Roan, the Post" 
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narrow for defence, with the ruins of the ancient castle and monas- 
tery standing beside it on the left bank of the river, to the south of 
the bridge. 

The reader of old chronicles must have often thought, as he 
passed this ruined monastery and tower, of the scenes recorded in 
Holinshed, how Sir Edward Bellingham, Deputy of Ireland in the 
year 1547, finding that the Earl of Desmond refused to come to 
him at the Castle of Dublin, ordered it to be walled round, and, 
without saying his purpose, took up his quarters there with thirty 
or forty horse, and, riding off suddenly at night, surprised the Earl 
in his hall, and carried him back prisoner to Leighlin, on his way 
to Dublin ; — how, twenty years later, Sir Peter Carew made it the 
chief place of his residence in the barony of Idrone, which he re- 
covered from the Kavanaghs in the year 1568, and there kept al- 
most open house, living " at a bountiful old rate, like a good old 
English gentleman," as he truly may be said to have been. The 
traveller then had time (and time enough) to observe every feature 
of the scene, and fix it in his memory. Now he is whirled over the 
face of the country without the opportunity to mark an object in 
the view, or to ask its name or history. 

To the interest springing from frequently passing the scenes 
here described, is, in some degree, owing the present notice of 
Idrone. As Imlac says to Rasselas, in his discussion on pilgrimages, 
" that by viewing the fields where great actions have been performed, 
men return with stronger impressions of the events," so each notice 
met with of Leighlin and of Idrone, made the deeper impression on 
the memory from familiarity with the spots. 

As from Hooker's notices in Holinshed of Sir Peter Carew sprung 
the first interest concerning these scenes ; so some unpublished me- 
morials of Colonel Walter Bagnal, whose ancestor purchased Idrone 
from the nephew of Sir Peter Carew, strongly illustrative of the 
events of the Great Rebellion, or war, in Ireland, of 1641, induced 
further inquiries, which have gradually furnished matter that has 
spread to the dimensions of the present paper. In the course ol 
these investigations, it need scarcely be said that the "Life and Times 
of Sir Peter Carew," lately edited by J. Maclean, Esq., has been the 
source from whence the history of Sir Peter Carew's recovery of the 
barony of Idrone has been drawn — a work that has been edited in a 
way to make it one of the most instructive books concerning the 
period to which it relates. As regards Ireland, this period is un- 
fortunately a short one, comprising only seven years, from 1568 to 
1571. Some further notices, both of the times previous and subse- 
quent, are here attempted. 

Were the history of Idrone properly written, it might furnish 
almost a miniature history of Ireland. As each individual man is 
called a microcosm, or world in miniature, as compared to the ma- 
crocosm, or world at large, so the true story of any one district like 
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Idrone would image forth the history of every other. Idrone offers 
peculiar inducements to such an attempt, for the Kavanaghs, the 
Carews, and theBagnals, seem to have occupied it in succession from 
the earliest time 1 to the present hour, and though any such continuity 
of ownership may be said to be of rare occurrence in Ireland, it will be 
found that there was no lack of interruptions, and that the conflicts for 
ownership were as frequent as in other parts. Imperfect as is the 
present notice, it will scarcely fail to cause some reflection, that if 
this district, so near to Dublin, has up to so recent a period been the 
scene of so many changes, more distant parts must have been the 
theatre of greater. If the county of Carlow could be classed, up to 
the days of Henry VIII., among the counties " that obey not the 
king's laws," and have neither justice nor sheriffs among them under 
the king, 2 what must not have been the state of the more distant 
counties ? 

The county of Carlow, though the least in extent, was, in early 
days, one of the most important of the English counties in Ireland. 

Through the county of Carlow lay the road connecting the set- 
tlements of the English in Munster, the richest and earliest in Ire- 
land, with the seat of government in Dublin. The counties of 
Kilkenny, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, and even 
Wexford, must all be approached, in those days, by the bridge of 
Leighlin, which spans the river Barrow in the barony of Idrone, in 
the centre of the county of Carlow. Not only was there no other 
bridge over the Barrow higher up the stream than Leighlin Bridge, 
but the lands on the right bank, callednow the Queen's County, were 
until the days of Philip and Mary in the hands of the O'Moores, a 
hostile and independent nation oflrish, Avho forbade a passage. And 
the mountains of Dublin and Wicklow formed, for many ages, an 
impassable barrier against any road more directly to the south, no 
less by the nature of the fastnesses than the spirit of the wild tribes 
of the O'Tooles and the O'Byrnes that inhabited them. 

The county of Carlow formed part of the kingdom of Leinster, 
which Strongbow enjoyed in right of Eva, daughter of M'Murrough, 
and from Strongbow passed to William, Earl Marshal, who married 
Strongbow's only daughter and heiress, " which Earl Marshal," ac- 
cording to Baron Finglas, " enjoyed all Leinster in peace sixty years 
after the Conquest, and left the same obedient to the king's laws at 
his death, except certain of the blood and name of M'Murrough, 
which, by sufferance of the said Earl for alliance of their wives, were 
dwelling under tribute in the county of Carlow, as it were a barony, 
in a place called Idrone." 3 

i "Which they have kept synce before (Ireland), page 8. 
the birth of Christ," wrote Cowley (to Cecil) 'Harris's '• Hibernica," page 81. 8vo. 

of the Kavanaghs. See p. 82, svpra. Dublin, 1770. Chief Baron Finglas wrote 

- "State Papers of Henry VIII.," vol. i. in the reign of Henry VII. 
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The kingdom of Leinster, after the Earl Marshal's death, having 
finally vested in his five daughters, was divided amongst them as 
coparceners, the eldest taking the county of Carlow ; but the hus- 
bands of these five ladies, being all Englishmen residing on their pos- 
sessions in England, never saw Ireland, and, leaving the Irish in 
possession, the Irish took the opportunity to retain the lands and 
jurisdiction for themselves. Within twenty years after the Earl 
Marshal's death, in the beginning of Edward II.'s reign, the Captain 
of the Kavanagns, left in possession of part of Carlow by the Earl 
and Countess of Norfolk, kept that portion as his own, and got pos- 
session of a great part of the counties of Carlow and Wexford, and 
called himself M'Murrough. 1 The O'Tooles and the O'Byrnes, who 
occupied the Dublin and Wicklow mountains, which are conterminous 
with the county of Carlow, became his allies; and, growing in 
strength, they kept all the country between Carlow and the east 
coast as their own, which is thirty miles and more; " and so," adds 
Baron Finglas, " began the decay of Leinster." 2 

The possession of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Carlow mountains 
by the three tribes of the O'Byrnes, O'Tooles, and the Kavanaghs, in 
effect cut off the communication of the English with their settle- 
ments in Wexford and the south of Ireland. " They hindered the 
passage of the king's judges and officers who might otherwise have 
circulated in the parts beyond the Barrow, and thereby exiled the 
ministration of the king's law out of Carlow, situate in the midst of 
Leinster." 3 " Whence," says Sir John Davis, " grew that Irish 
bye- word, that they dwelt by- west of the law that dwelt beyond 
the Barrow, which is within thirty miles of Dublin." 4 

From his position on the hills that approach the Barrow at 
Leighlin Bridge, M'Murrough commanded the passage to that place, 
and, from the days of King Edward III. until the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII., M'Murrough was paid a yearly stipend of 80 
marks from the King's Exchequer, being, in fact, so much " black 
mail" paid to him for liberty to pass towards Leighlin Bridge, and 
to abstain from harrying the English settlers in his neighbour- 
hood. 

When this payment was not duly made, as sometimes happened 
from want of funds in the Exchequer, he proceeded to enforce it by 
attacking the English inhabitants in the counties in his neighbour- 
hood, as in the fifty-first year of Edward III. (A.D. 1377), where 
there is an entry on the roll resolving that the Earl of Ormonde, Justi- 
ciary of Ireland, on account of the damages done in the counties of 

i Harris's " Hibernica," page 82. 8vo. for the wynning of Leynster." A. D. 1536. 
Dublin, 1770. 4 " Discovery why Ireland was never 

2 Ibid. brought under obedience to the Crown of 

3 " State Papers of Henry VIII.," vol. i. England till the reign of King James I.," 
(Ireland), page 411. " Memorial, or a Note page 177. 8vo. Dublin, 1787. 
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Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, and Kildare, by Arthur Kavanagh, pre- 
tending to be chief captain of his nation, and claiming 80 marks a 
year of the king as his fee, and not to be appeased unless he is paid, do 
advance him one quarter in hand out of his, the said Earl's, own funds, 
and do retain him in the king's pay for one year. 1 It may be easily 
conceived how deeply galling to the English Government was such 
a state of things. Accordingly, in the following reign, when King 
Richard II. landed at Waterford with 4000 cavalry and 30,000 
archers, he marched through the Kavanaghs' territory and accepted 
their fealty and submission, and made them engage themselves in 
penalties of several thousand marks, payable to the Papal Chamber, 
to give up unto the king, and his successors, all their lands which 
they held in Leinster, and before the first Sunday in Lent following 
to seek out and conquer other lands for themselves from amongst 
the king's enemies on the other side of the Barrow. 2 

This transaction was dated the 13th of February, 1394 ; but the 
troubles following the revolution by which King Richard II. was 
deposed, and Henry IV. succeeded to the throne, probably prevented 
the English from forcing the Kavanaghs to perform their engage- 
ment ; for, in a statement of grievances presented by the Parliament 
of Ireland about twenty-five years afterwards, in the ninth year of 
King Henry V., to the king, they complain that, in spite of this 
engagement, the Kavanaghs, among others, and against their alle- 
giance rebelled, and they suggest that the King should induce the 
Pope, whom they had evidently sought to interest by the extent of 
the great penalties in the bonds passed by the Irish, to declare a 
crusade against them. The terms of this curious instrument, which 
is dated A.D. 1421, are as follows : — 

Item. — " Your said lieges shew to your high and royal majesty that, 
whereas at the first coming of your most noble predecessor, King Eichard 
the Second, to the s d land, most of the great chieftains of the Irish nation, 
that is to say, M'Murrough [Kavanagh], O'Neil, O'Breene of Thomond, 
O'Connor of Connaught, and divers other Irish, most humbly of their free 
will submitted and became liege-men to him and his heirs, Kings of Eng- 
land, for themselves, their children, kindred, and people for ever, and at that 
time did their liege homage; and also, for greater security bound them- 
selves, of their own free will, by divers instruments, as appear in various 
forms, to the Most Holy Father, the Pope and his successors, for the firmly 
keeping their allegiance; the which instruments remain in your treasury 
of England, as your said lieges suppose ; but since that time the s d persons 
openly became outlaws and rebels, and wasted and destroyed your said 
lieges against the form aforesaid premised. Your said lieges, therefore, 
pray, if it shall please your most noble and gracious lordship, that you will 
write to and inform our most holy father the Pope, by your most gracious 

i Patent Rolls of Chancery, 5 1st year of 2 Sir John Davis's " Discovery," &c. , p. 35. 

Edw. III., fol. 31-32. 8vo. 
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letters, the matters and things aforesaid, with the circumstances, that a 
crusade he made against th-e said Irish enemies for the relief and salvation of 
the s* land, and of your lieges in this behalf, and in perpetual destruction of 
the said enemies by the aid ofOod. ,,i 

The English, however, were too much occupied with the wars 
in France, and with their troubles at home, to mind the state of 
Ireland ; and the county of Carlow, which hitherto had evidently 
been occupied by many settlers of English descent, fell entirely into 
the hands of the native Irish. This appears by the following letter- 
missive from the Parliament of Ireland to the king, in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Henry VI. (A.D. 1435). 

This document, written in the old Chaucer English, represents 
the regular administration and jurisdiction of the English Govern- 
ment as confined to the neighbourhood of the capital : — 

" Thies ben the articles of the message of Irelande. 

" First, that it please our sov r aigne lorde, graciously consider how that 
his lande of Ireland is welnegh destrued, and inhaby tyd with his enimyes 
and rebelx in so moch that y r is not left in the nethir parties of the coun- 
tees of Dyvelyn, Mith, Loueth, and Kyldare, that yonyn to gadyr, oute of 
the subjection of the s d enemyes and rebelx, scarisly xxx miles in lengthe, 
and xx miles in brede, ther as a man may surely ride other [or] go in the 
said countees to answerre to the Kynge's writtes, and to his commande- 
ments. 

"Also, the countee of Catherlagh in the south west partie of the citie 
of Dyvelyn [which] within this xxx year was oon of the keyes of the said 
lande, mydway betweene the said citie, and the out parties (that is to say, 
the countees of Kilkenny and Tipperary, and the province of Cashell also) 
is inhabyted with enemyes and rebelx, save the castels of Catherlagh and 
Tillagh ; and within this lx yere y r were in the said countee of Catherlagh 
cxlviii castelx and pyles defensible well voutyd, bataylled, and inhabyted, 
that now ben destrued, and under the subjection of the said enemyes." 2 

The English power had at this period reached its lowest point 
of depression, owing in a great degree to the civil wars of the Roses, 
which drew away from Ireland the greater portion of the Anglo- 
Irish nobility in the train of Richard Duke of York, to follow the 
fortunes of his house ; and many of these families being totally ex- 
tinguished on the various battle-fields, or having sold their posses- 
sions to enable them to go to the war, the Irish had not much ado 
to get back into their ancient territories, as described in this message 
of Parliament. 

Among the first consequences of the ending of these wars was 
the attempt of the English Government to restore its jurisdiction in 
Ireland, a task which was intrusted to Gerald Earl of Kildare, who, 

1 Sir W. Betham's " Origin of the Consti- ments of Ireland," p. 337. 8yo. Did). 1834. 
tivtion of England, and of the Early Parlia- 2 Id., p. 301. 

.1 II 
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as a follower of the fortunes of the house of York, rose to power 
with the success of that house, and had the management of civil 
and military affairs in Ireland for Edwardj IV., in the course of 
which he gained for his family such power and possessions, that it 
became at last too powerful for the state of a subject, and, like too 
lofty a building, fell, almost of its own weight. Next adjacent to 
his great possessions in the county of Kildare lay the county of Car- 
low, which he so far recovered to the king's obedience that all resist- 
ance by the Irish was abandoned ; but there seems then to have fol- 
lowed the ever-recurring difficulty — the re-occupying the recovered 
lands with English. The heirs of the English owners resident out 
of Ireland did not care to come and occupy them ; and the English 
in Ireland were so few, that the lands necessarily remained in the 
hands of the Irish. This tempted the ambition of the Earl of Kil- 
dare to acquire the county thus deserted by its ancient proprietors 
for himself, and he, accordingly, got a statute passed in a Parlia- 
ment held before himself, as Lord Deputy, at Limerick in the twenty- 
second year of Edward IV., giving him all the lands of English ab- 
sentees, from the town of Calvestown to the castle of Carlow, and 
so to the bridge of Leighlin (being all the best land in Carlow, and 
comprising the barony of Idrone), on the plea of their continued 
absence, unless they came over and undertook their improvement 
within twelve months. From the owners or claimants not thus dis- 
inherited, he took leases of their manors, holds, and castles, 1 and thus 
became lord of the whole county. To many of his family and re- 
tainers he, no doubt, made grants of lands, but he did not disturb 
the Kavanaghs in their possessions, and they and other L-ish became 
his retainers and faithful allies, thereby increasing the power of his 
house. 2 The attempt to wrest this power from his successor, in 
Henry the Eighth's reign, produced the general rebellion in Ireland 
under his son, known as the rebellion of Silken Thomas. 

Projects for reducing the Earl's great demesnes were commenced 
early in the sixteenth century, when the statute of Edward IV. was 
repealed, 3 and his right to the estates of the English absentees in the 

1 See Stat. 28 Hen. VIII., c. 3 (Stat, of Erie of Kildare, then being Deputy, contain- 

Absentees). ing in effect that because the s d Erie submit- 

* " The Erl of Kildare, his brethern and ted, he did releve and peaceably bring to the 

kinsmen, have the Conntees of Kildare and King's obedience the Countyes of Catherlaghe 

Catherlagh under them till it come unto the and Kyldare, and the lands of the same, 

Bridge of Leighlin." — " Eeport of the State from the hands, power, and oppression as 

of Ireland made to King Henry VIII., A. D. well of the Kyng's Irish enemies as of his 

1534." "StatePapers of Henry VIII.," vol. English rebells within his said land, which 

i. (Ireland), p. 182, Paper 69. afterwards remained wast through negligence 

3 From " Alani Kegistrum" (commonly of the inheritors of many and divers parcells 

called the " Liber Niger of Christ Church"), of the same, that wold not endevor themself, 

T. C. D., F. 1. 8, page 545 : — according to their interest, to rehabitt those 

" An Act of Pari', made at Lymerick, the lands. Wherefore it was then ordained that 

xxii year of Edward the fourth, befor the all such persons of the King's subjects pre- 
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county of Carlow, under that Act, was taken away, on the ground 
that they, being out of the kingdom, had no notice of the require- 
ments of the Act. Their titles were restored, no doubt, in the hope 
that they would come over and re-inhabit them. 

After the rebellion, however, which took place in the year 1534, 
the king probably regretted this enactment ; for the consequence of 
it was, that these estates escaped the forfeiture which was made of 
all the Earl's lands and privileges ; and as the chief lordship and 
the rights of a county palatine in the county of Carlow (which in- 
cluded the administration of justice in this county) had been by the 
repeal of the statute of Edward IV. revested in the heirs of the Earl 
Marshal, a fresh statute was required to vest them in the king. 
This was eifected by the 28th of Henry VIII. c. 3, passed in the 
year 1537, and entitled "The Act of Absenties," &c. It sets 
forth the evils of the absenteeism. English noblemen, to whom 
great possessions in Ireland had come either by king's grants or 
by descent, being absentees, and not providing for the defence of 
their possessions, had suffered the wild Irishry, " being mortal 
and natural enemies to the kings of England, and to English do- 
minion," in their absence, and through their negligence, to enter 
upon their estates to the strengthening of the Irish, almost to the 
destruction of the king's English subjects. In this manner Tho- 
mas Howard Duke of Norfolk, and the Lord Berkeley, his com- 
parcioner, who hold as their ancient inheritance the seigniories 
and lordships of Catherlagh and Old Ross, and other manors in 
Ireland, have allowed the Irish to encroach upon them, so that the 

tending any right or title in any Castles, persons pretending title in the premises, nei- 

towns, villages, lands, rents, or services, with ther the said Erie himself was able to reinha- 

theirappurt 3 , should enter, and the same to re- bitt the said lands with the King's subjects, 

inhabitt, with plouwing or other manner hus- and as so [tie] agree or compound with the 

bandiy, within one twelve month, or elles said Erie within the yeares limitted in the 

from the town of Calveston unto the Castle said Act for reinhabitting the said lands, for 

of Catherlaghe, and so to the Bridge of it was harde, for there was none indifferent 

Leghlin, then waste, and not inhabitted in judge limitted thereunto but himselfe, and 

forme aforesaid, it sholde be laffull for the diverse lands within the said two counties 

said Erie at all times after to enter in all and did appertaine to the inheritance of sundry 

singular the premises, except such lands and persons within Ingland which were not privy 

tenements as appertained of right to Holy ne colde have notice of the said Act, being 

Church and place of Religion, to have and to ought of the Lande. Therefore, be it enacted 

hold to him and his heirs for ever, provise by the authority of this present Parlement, 

that if any such persons come within vi year that the said be not hurtfnll ne prejudiciall to 

then next after malting reasonable \sic~\ of any persons of Inglande then absent or since, 

the costs done for the rehabitation of the pre- But y* [every] of them be in their first 

misses, or compound with the s d Erie or his state." 

heirs. But xi years after . . . was granted by It does not appear when the "Act, pro- 

the said Act unto all manner of persons then posed to be repealed, was passed. A marginal 

being within xxi years of age. Now, for as note in the copy in the " Liber Niger" says 

much as the Supposaille of the said Act con- — " Hsec derogatio facta est, 153 et 23°," from 

tained not all manner of truth, and the con- which it might be concluded that it was made 

tents of the same, for diverse considerations in the 23rd year of Henry VIII. ; but this 

in manner impossible to be performed by the is doubtful. 
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king's highness that now is, and hie father and grandfather, at di- 
vers times, have been at great danger to recover them, but, being 
absentees, they still allowed them to fall into the hands of the Irish, 
or made leases of their holds and manors to the late Earl of Kildare. 
The consequence of which was, that they came to Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, his son and heir, who rebelled, with the purpose of taking 
the land of Ireland out of the king's possession, aided by the inha- 
bitants of the said land. So that, for repressing the said Thomas 
Fitzgerald and his accomplices, and for winning the Castles of Car- 
low, Old Ross, Arklow, Tullagh in Offelim, Kilrush, and other 
fortresses, the king was enforced to send and keep there an army 
royal. Considering these inconveniences, therefore, and how little 
profits were received by these absentees, although, by their negligence, 
especially in the counties of Carlow and Wexford (places privileged 
by the king's noble progenitors, that the lords may hold pleas within 
the same, whereby the king's laws and writs be not obeyed there) 
no justice was administered, so that the king's enemies have his 
subjects there in serfage ; considering also, that under the Statute of 
Richard II. the king might exact two-thirds of the yearly profits 
by reason of their absence, and that, if he were to insist upon it, the 
same would countervail the purchase of the estates ; yet, for cor- 
roborating the king's title, the statute vests the lordship of Carlow, 
and the estates of other absentees there specified, in the king. 

The suppression of Thomas Fitzgerald's rebellion may be con- 
sidered as the commencement of the era of modern history for Ire- 
land. The statesmen of England were now enabled to turn their 
whole attention to the improving of this country ; and a complete re- 
planting of the kingdom with fresh colonists from England was pro- 
jected, 1 for which the extensive forfeitures of the house of Kildare, 
and the prostration of the Irish, who had been long supported by 
their alliance and friendship with the Geraldines, offered such good 
opportunities. For 250 years there had been no forfeitures. This 

1 Cowley, in his "Little Treatise on there- country. " The castles and piles of defence 

adopting the King's dominion in Ireland, and to be made upon the passes and streights of 

to attain the farther possessions never had, the country, and gentlemen to have them 

and how to retayne and inhabit the same," for certain service to be done for them: then 

suggests (A.D. 1536) that they should make the heart of the country to be set for profit, 

their war, and begin their enterprise and con- and inhabited with a convenient number, and 

quest upon O'Byrne (of the county of Wick- the first two years the number must be the 

low). " And because I would move how to more, till they wear out the Irishery in exile," 

inhabit as they shall proceed, the town of Arklow to be taken and inhabited, and Ferns 

Wicklow is defensible enough: and to enha- and othertowns. " Then shall all Leinsterbe 

bit the same with four score English house clear English, without any of the Irish among 

holders, and the residue to be of the English them." Then he proceeds through Ulster, 

pale, and that every of the same do have 100 Munster, and Cohnaught, in like manner, 

acres of the lands next above the town, whose townspeople are to be "exiled," the 

which shall be a good living for them, and a walls of the town repaired, and then inhabited 

surety for all the country." A town with with English. But he adds, as to these three 

English to be built in the midst of O'By rne's latter provinces : — " These countries shall not 
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was the cause, it was said, why the Irish so easily rebelled.' The 
blood of the first conquest was worn out. 3 Younger sons of good 
houses in England must come over with their followers, and renew 
the scheme of the first conquerors. 3 There must be fresh planta- 
tions. There is no reformation like to that. 4 

The scheme was particularly aimed against the native Irish, 
and, above all, against the allies of the Geraldines in the county of 
Carlow and Wexford, and the mountains of Dublin, who were to 
be the first exterminated ; afterwards, all the Irish on this side the 
Shannon. Such were the plans and projects of the English states- 
men of that day in Ireland. The king, however, under the advice 
of St. Leger, entered into compositions with the Irish, and seems to 
have confined his confiscations to the estates of the Geraldines. The 
younger branches of this house, notwithstanding the execution of 
Thomas Fitzgerald and his five uncles in London, were not so 
cowed, but that in 1546 they were again in rebellion on finding 
themselves and their families reduced to destitution, and their pro- 
perties in the hands of new settlers. The matter is put in simple 
but expressive language by the Irish annalists :— 

" A.D. 1546 Many of the Geraldines, namely, William, the son of 

James, son of the Earl of Kildare; and Maurice of the wood, the son of 
James Meirgeach, the son of the Earl, and other young men along with 
them, rose against the English, resolved to be revenged of them for their 
expulsion from their estates ; they committed innumerable depredations, 
burning Ballymore Eustace, plundering Eathvilly and the neighbourhood, 
and burning Kathangan, on which occasion they carried away many thou- 
sand head of cattle, too numerous to mention." 5 

These "young men," who were the adherents of Geraldines in 
this rebellion, were their Irish cousins and kinsmen, the O'Moores 
and O'Connors, and dearly they paid for their affection to the house 
of Kildare. Perhaps, however, their interests engaged them to 
their undoing as well as their affections. 

need be all inhabited with Englishmen, but every of them to chuse such men as will tarry 
may be mixed with divers bom in the English with them and inhabit." — A.D. 1536. 
Pale, in cities and borough towns, and in the Council of Ireland to the King, id., p. 413. 
Earl of Ossory's country." "And [he con- i " The county of Kildare is much waste 
eludes] so establish for ever continual lauda- and void of inhabitants : for here is no far- 
hie order, according to the laws of God, and mers that is able to inhabit, which is the 
this His realm.." — " State Papers of Henry greatest decay now of this country. But 
VIII.," vol. i. (Ireland), pp. 323-328. would God that it would please the King's 

1 Alen to King Henry VIII., id., p. 373. Highness to send Englishmen to inhabit 

2 Deputy and Council to King Henry here : then I would not doubt but his grace 
VIII., id., p. 338, Paper 133. could have here a good country, and also 

3 " Also there must be selected certain unto his grace a profit, for unto that there is 
gentlemen of England, younger brethren of no way to the reformation of this land" — 
good discretion, which have little or nothing Alderman Francis Herbert to Crumwell, 
to dispond there, to the intent that they shall A. D. 1635. Id., p. 308, Paper 120. 
trust to nothing elsewhere but to such lands 5 « Annals of the Four Masters," by Owen 
us the king shall appoint them here, and Connellan. 1 vol., 4to, p. 404. 
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They must have foreseen that the project for replanting Ireland 
was delayed only, not abandoned, 1 and that two such systems as the 
feudal, arising out of foreign conquest, and the clan or family form 
of possession and government, depending on native right, could not 
co-exist, unless by the aid and alliance of a house like that of the Ge- 
raldines having a common interest against the invasion of new settlers 
who were to supersede the ancient English, grown in some degree as 
Irish as the Irish themselves. After one short year of rebellion the 
Geraldines, with O'Connor and O'Moore, were subdued by the 
English forces under Sir Edward Bellingham, the Deputy for Ed- 
ward VI. ; and, still to follow the Irish annalists, O'Connor and 
O'Moore — 

" Went to England along with the Lieutenant, at the mercy of the king. 
The king gave their estates, viz., Leix and Offailey, to the Lieutenant and 
his kinsmen, the Bellinghams, who built two large courts, namely, the 
Camp in Leix, 3 and the Dangan in Offailey. 3 

" They then began," the annalist naively continues, " to let those lands 
for rent to the English and Irish, as if they had been their own rightful 
inheritance, after having dispossessed and expelled their hereditary heirs, 
O'Connor and O'Moore, with their families and all their kindred." 

It were wearisome to follow the rebellious and agrarian outrages 
that this mistaken view of the law tempted the O'Moores and 
O'Connors to engage in. Suffice it to say that, in spite of the Act 
of Parliament of King Philip and Queen Mary, allotting the O'Con- 
nors' territory to English settlers, and calling it the King's County, 
and O'Moore's country to other settlers from England, and denomi- 
nating it the Queen's County, they continued to interrupt the im- 
provement of the district by rendering the lives and properties of 
the new inhabitants insecure, until the race was at last nearly ex- 
tinguished by Sir Henry Sidney, upon Rory O'Moore's rebellion, in 
Queen Elizabeth's day. 

The scheme of plantation, thus commenced by the settling of 
the King's and Queen's Counties, could scarce fail to be followed by 
most important consequences. It alarmed all the native Irish ; and 
it set all the adventurers, with whom England then abounded, on the 
track of seeking their fortunes in the conflicts and forfeitures sure 
to ensue in Ireland. Ireland, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, divided 

i In 1541, Sir Thomas Cusack, in his Pa- ever, so that they were never in assurance of 

per to the Privy Council, recommending themselves . . . which causeth them, when 

that grants be made to the Irish of the lands opportunity serves, to persevere in war and 

in their occupation, as the best means of pre- mischief." — " State Papers of Henry Till.," 

venting their frequent rebellions, grounds his vol. ii. (Ireland), p. 326. 
advice thus : — " Forasmuch as the Irishmen 3 Afterwards called Maryborough, chief 

in Ireland be of opinion among themselves town of the Queen's County, 
that the Englishmen will one day banish 3 Afterwards called Philipstown, chief town 

them, and put them, from their lands for of the King's County. 
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with America, then lately opened to the observation of Europe, the 
attention of the enterprising and ambitious- Each country had its 
attractions. If America presented the hopes of an El Dorado, and 
all the charms of a new and undiscovered country, Ireland lay near 
at hand, and was known to possess a most fertile soil. It only added 
zest to the undertaking that the lands had to be fought for, or 
maintained by the skill and courage of the new planter. 

Every adventurer that would engage to plant the lands he might 
obtain in Ireland with English settlers was soon sure of a favourable 
hearing. Among the earliest of these adventurers was Sir Peter 
Carew, who, about the year 1568, set up a claim to the barony of 
Idrone, in the county of Carlow. This was an extensive district, 
comprising the western part of the county of Carlow, lying along 
the River Barrow, bounded on the east by the course of the small 
River Burren, and measuring about ten miles in breadth, and in 
length from the town of Carlow, its extreme northern point, to 
the town of Borris, its southern extremity (both lying on the 
Barrow), about twelve miles. At Leighlin, which lay half way be- 
tween Carlow and Borris, the Barrow was spanned by the impor- 
tant pass of Leighlin Bridge, leading from Dublin to the city of Kil- 
kenny, then and long afterwards the only stone bridge across that 
river. 

The only part of the county that lay west of the Barrow was a 
small part of the barony, now called Idrone West, known in the 
times we speak of as the Dullough, cut off by the Barrow from the 
rest of the county, and lying to the county of Kilkenny. This part 
was very differently occupied from the rest of Idrone, from which 
latter cause flowed some very serious consequences. The whole of 
the barony, except the Dulloch, was occupied by the Kavanaghs, 
deducing their genealogy and race from Mac Murrough, King of 
Leinster. They had been in occupation of it, according to the 
English account, as we have seen, from the death of William, Earl 
Marshal, the younger, in the reign of King Henry III. It is more 
probable, however, that of part of it they had never been out of 
possession. The early conquerors were too few to do more than 
dwell amongst a native population, who became their tenants and 
vassals. When the new lords were driven out, or left their settle- 
ments, the native race resumed their sway. The Kavanaghs, as of 
the race of M'Murrough, claimed kindred with Strongbow, who 
married M'Murrough's daughter, and founded his rights to Lein- 
ster through her. They were treated with distinction. Though 
Strongbowtook for himself M'Murrough's demesne-lands of Ferns, 
as his heir, and distributed to his English followers many a fair 
estate, taken from those tribes of Leinster that resisted his progress, 
the M'Murroughs were still on his side, and were left, probably, in 
possession of their lands, as one of them, we find, was even made by 
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him his Seneschal of Leinster, with the administration of justice to 
the Irish. 1 

The part which the Kavanaghs played in the first settlement of 
Ireland, as friends of the English, seems to have long stood them in 
some stead. Though threatened with extermination in the time of 
Richard II. and of Henry V., these threats were not put in execu- 
tion. They were renewed in Henry VIII.'s day, after the suppress- 
ing of Thomas Fitzgerald's rebellion; but they were still delayed. 
When St.Leger was taunted by Allen, the Master of the Rolls, with 
not enlarging the Pale by putting this plan of extermination, which 
Allen had so often recommended, in execution, he replied: "His 
(Allen's) own hand is to the letter written to the King's Majesty for 
knowledge whether I and the retinue there should during these 
warres attempt the banishment of those Irishmen that first brought 
Englishmen into the land of Ireland." 2 In this occupation they 
continued at the time when Sir Peter Carew came over to assert his 
claims. 

TheDullough, or that portion of the barony of Idrone cut off by 
the Barrow, and lying close to Kilkenny, 3 was in possession of Sir 
Edmund Butler, brother of the Earl of Ormond, who dwelt at the 
Castle of Cloghgrennan, the chief place of this district, and derived 
it from his father, who had recovered it from the Irish. To all this 
territory Sir Peter Carew laid claim, under a title derived from 
about sixty years after the first conquest of Ireland, a title more 
than 300 years old, during all which time it does not appear that 
any of his ancestors had ever been resident in Ireland, or in pos- 
session of the lands. 

It was alleged that on the failure of issue male of Strongbow, 
which occurred in the year 1 245, 4 the county of Carlow devolved 
upon Margaret Countess of Norfolk. It was alleged that the Coun- 
tess of Norfolk granted the barony of Idrone to Digon, whose 
daughter and heir, Avice, married Nicholas Carew in the reign of 
Edward I., whereby the Carews became seised of the barony. 5 
It was shown that several of the Carews, Sir Peter's ancestors, had 

i " De Leynistere le pleis bailout to the Carews, through Digon, Baron of 

A Dovenald Kevenath le fitz Dermod." Idrone (see id., p. 83, n. 3). The following 

[The Count] gave the pleas of Leinster is the account given by Harris : — 

To Donald Kavanagh, Dermod's son. " Upon the failure of the issue male of 

— Norman Geste of the " Conquest of Ire- Strongbow, the whole kingdom of Leinster 

land," lines 2175-6. 12mo. London : was divided between the five daughters, and 

1836. the county of Carlow became the property of 

3 "State Papers of Henry VIII.," vol. ii. Margaret Countess of Norfolk, who granted 

(Ireland), p. 571, Paper 445. Idrone, by certain services in fee, to the Ca- 

3 Now called the barony of Idrone West. rews. Sir John Carew died seised of this 

4 Harris's Hib., p. 81, n., E. barony, anno 3 6 Ed. 1 1 1., and Sir Leonard Ca- 
■s The title of Sir Peter Carew is alleged to rew died seised of it in the 43rd year of that 

be derived (in the account given in the "Life king. All this appears by an inquisition 
and Times of Sir P. Carew," by Maclean) taken anno 18 Ric. II., though enrolled in 
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been called into the Court of Exchequer in Ireland to answer the 
rents and royal services due for the same. 1 But it was in actual 
proof that since the death of Sir Leonard Carew in the 43 Edward 
III. (the year 1369), the lands were in the absolute possession of 
the Kavanaghs, and the payment of the rents and services by the 
Carews was no proof of occupation, being done probably to keep 
up their title, and is quite consistent with their being out of pos- 
session then and previously. 

In the year 1567 Sir Peter Carew sought liberty from Queen 
Elizabeth and the Council to put his claim in suit in Ireland, a re- 
quest that was not only gladly granted, but the Queen and Council 
sent their several letters to the Lord Deputy, and to all her officers, 
for his furtherance and help therein. 2 

The situation of the barony of Idrone formed so important a 
key, as well to the ancient possessions of the English in the south of 
Ireland, as to the new and still disturbed settlement in the Queen's 
County, that the Queen was well pleased it should come to the 
hands of so distinguished a man as Sir Peter Carew. He was the 
younger son of Sir William Carew, of Mohun's Ottery, in Devon- 
shire, where he was born in the year 1514. He had been a prime 
favourite of her father's — a gentleman of his privy chamber — had 
accompanied him to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, — in whose so- 
ciety and conversation the king all his life delighted. He was a 
distinguished warrior, traveller, and knight errant, who had visited 
most of the countries and courts of Europe. His first essay of 
arms, when quite a youth, was in the train of a French noble- 
man at the fatal battle of Pavia ; after the destruction of the French 
host, including his leader, and the capture of King Francis I., he 
went over on the field to the Emperor's side, and was at the sack 
of Rome, as page to the Constable Bourbon. He went as a volun- 
teer to the war between the King of Hungary and the Turks, and 

the 11th Eliz., by -which also itisfoundthat, divers others other records, by which it ad- 

npon the death of Sir Leonard Carew, Mac peared that the Carews answered in the 

Morougb, alias Cavenagb, chieftain of his Court of Exchequer for the rents and royal 

name, possessed himself of the said barony, services due for the said barony, till they 

and (as the inquisition speaks) held it manu were disseised in time of common rebellion 

forte, by the strong hand. In the 11th year by the Mac Moroughs, who pretended a title 

of Q. Elizabeth, Sir Peter Carew, lineal de- thereto by descent from Dermod ny Gall 

scendant of the above-mentioned Carews, ex- M'Morough, the last King of Leinster, which 

hibited a bill before the Lord Deputy and they offered no proof of. And the decree 

Council for the recovery of the said barony takes notice that such pretended title could 

against five of the Cavenaghs, who were then not be true, because King Dermod had but 

in possession of it, and pretended a right one daughter and heir, who was married to 

thereunto, derived from their ancestors both Earl Strongbow, from whom the said Mac 

before and since the Conquest. But, upon a Murroughs were not descended." — Harris's 

full hearing before the Lord Chancellor Wes- "Hibernica," p. 30, n. g; Sir G. Carew's 

ton, the three chief judges, and several translation of the " Norman Geste." 
others of the Council, a decree passed for Sir • " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," p. 83, 

Peter Carew, not only upon the evidence of n. 3. 
She inquisition before mentioned, but upon 2 id,, p. 72. 

3 r 
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was present at the siege of Buda with the King of Hungary's forces, 
having first travelled overland from England, at great risk, in dis- 
guise, to Constantinople to see the majesty of the Turk's court, and 
was entertained at the courts of Milan, Venice, Vienna, and else- 
where in that journey. He next fought as captain of a troop of 
horse in Flanders, led and clothed by his elder brother, called, from 
their accoutrements, " The Black Horse." In the year following 
he became captain of a ship of war, and fought a hot action at sea 
with the French, and at the attack of Treport, in the following year, 
was the second to mount and cany the fortified heights, for which he 
was knighted on the field. He was skilled in knightly and courtly 
accomplishments, fought in the lists abroad and at home, and was 
employed on various embassies. In Queen Mary's time he fought 
against the rebels, yet fell under suspicion of harbouring designs, at 
his seat in Devonshire, to oppose the landing of Philip of Spain when 
coming over for his most unpopular marriage with the Queen, for 
which he was obliged to fly to the Continent ; yet afterwards he 
justified himself, and was in various public employments under her. 
He attended the court of Queen Elizabeth at her accession, and was 
most favourably regarded by her;. but about this time, in the year 
1560, he returned to his estate of Mohun's Ottery, in Devonshire, 
to rest himself, and to attend to his private affairs. 

" And being now at some leisure," his biographer adds, " he 
bethought himself of such lands as he was persuaded he should have 
by inheritance within the realm of Ireland."' 

One can imagine Sir Peter at this ripe stage of his existence, in 
the quiet of Mohun's Ottery, reflecting on the labours and dangers 
of his past life, the expenses he had incurred, the opportunities of 
increasing his fortune that he had neglected, and then turning his 
thoughts to the repairing his estate ; for at this period of life (he was 
now fifty years of age) men begin to feel that, though courage and 
address are qualities that bring honour to youth and manhood, it is 
riches that dignify age. 

In his charter chest at Mohun's Ottery, among the old grants in 
Norman French from William the Conqueror to his ancestors, the 
Mohuns, from whom the Carews derived their Ottery estate, he 
must often have heard of the many evidences regarding the great 
territories formerly possessed by his ancestors in Ireland. And, 
notwithstanding it was many a hundred years since the family had 
any footing there, yet the laws of prescription in Ireland were dif- 
ferent from those of England, and long adverse possession was no 
bar against recovering the lands. 2 Every encouragement, too, was 

i " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," p. 71. could be found to prejudice or impeach his 
2 " When he (Hooker, the writer) saw all title, but only prescription, which in that 
things to frame as well, and that nothing land letteth not." — Id., p. 75. 
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given by the Queen to Englishmen seeking possessions there, and 
undertaking to plant their estates with English. 

Unskilled himself to decipher old documents, and bemoaning, 
as it were, to his friends the want of some expert and skilful man 
to instruct him, Sir Peter was at length informed that Mr. John 
Vowel, alias Hooker, of Exeter, was a man greatly given to search 
old records and ancient writings ;' and upon his deciphering two or 
three old writings of evidence concerning the said lands, one of which 
had been much trodden under foot, Sir Peter was so contented 
with him, that he committed unto him the view and search of all 
his evidences, from which he made out his pedigree and descent. 

Hooker he accordingly employed to go over into Ireland to 
search the records in Dublin, and to conduct his suit ; and from this 
faithful servant of Sir Peter's we have not only an account of his 
recovery of the barony of Idrone, and his dealings with the Kava- 
naghs, 2 but a history of the affairs of Ireland in his time, and, in a 
separate work, an admirable biography of his master, which has been 
lately admirably edited, 3 with the addition of original state papers, 
together with the correspondence of Sir Peter Carew with Hooker 
and others — documents furnishing a complete history of these most 
interesting transactions. 

Hooker landed at Waterford in the month of May, 1568, and 
after a search of some weeks among the records of the Exchequer, 
and in the Castle of Dublin, having satisfactorily prepared his proofs, 
he sends for Sir Peter Carew to come over and be present at the 
bringing of the suit, who, not a little rejoicing, embarked at Ilfra- 
combe, and arrived at Waterford in the beginning of August, 1568. 
From thence he came to Dublin (stopping for some short time at 
Leighlin Bridge, the scene of his future labours), and took up bis 
quarters at a house in Mary's-abbey, which Hooker had engaged 
for him, where he lived at a bountiful rate, and saw much company, 4 

1 " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," p. 71. " Lykewyse I have to put you yn mynde 

2 See "Supplement of the Affairs of Ire- that ifSyrGawen Carewe's cooke do departe 
land, from the death of King Henry VIIL, from you, that you do deale with Mr. Thre- 
in the year 1546, to this present year, 1586." surer for his Nycholas, who for a somer's 
By John Hooker, alias Vowel ; in Holiashed's voyage will not, as I think, denye him you." 
" Chronicle," vol. ii. — Hooker to Sir P. Carew, from Dublin, 26 

3 "The Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, May, 1568. lb., Appendix, p. 19. He 
Knt. (from the original Manuscripts) ; with says elsewhere: — " For a fault it was imputed 
a Historical Introduction, and Elucidatory to him, that as he could not guide his purse 
Notes." By John Maclean, Esq., F. S. A., within the rule of liberality, no more could 
Member of the Archaeological Institute of he, many times, satisfy his eye with sum- 
Great Britain and Ireland, &c, &c, and ciency, for if any person of sufficiency was at 
Keeper of the Records of Her Majesty's Ord- any time invited at his table, although the 
nance in the Tower of London. 8vo. Lon- same were sufficiently fraugbted with store 
don : Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet- street. and plenty, yet he thought he had never 
1857. enough, but all was too little, although of 

4 Hooker, knowing his master's tastes, ap- himself he was of a very competent diet, and 

prizes him that he had better bring a good contented with that which was sufficient." 

cook with him when coming to Dublin. " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," p. 1 18. 
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pending the return of the Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, from 
England; for he had resolved to bring his suit before the Lord 
Deputy and Council, instead of proceeding by regular suit at law. 
This mode of proceeding gave rise to great alarms, as the tribunal 
selected was composed of mere officers of the Queen, already in- 
structed by her letters to favour Sir Peter in every way they could. 
They were bound by no rules, and were subject to no appeal. Had 
it been the Kavanaghs only that were concerned, there would, pro- 
bably, have been little question raised, but Sir Peter Carew's claims 
were not confined to the barony of Idrone: they extended to a fine 
estate within the English Pale, called the manor of Maston, orMayes- 
ton, in the county of Meath, near Trim, about fifteen miles from 
Dublin, long in the possession of the influential English family of 
Cheevers, and then occupied by Sir Christopher Cheevers. He 
also alleged a title to half the county of Cork, derived under the 
grant of King Henry II. to Fitzstephen his ancestor, in which dwelt 
the Lords of Barrymore, and many old English of extensive power 
and connexions, besides which it may be remembered that the small 
but important part of the barony of Idrone lying west of the Barrow, 
called the Dullough, was in the possession of Sir Edmund Butler, 
of Cloghgrennan, brother of the Earl of Ormond. 

It is easy to conceive what stirs Sir Peter Carew's proceedings 
must have created when so many titles of powerful families were 
challenged. During the three months he resided in St. Mary's-ab- 
bey, waiting to commence his suits, the history of his claims spread 
consternation far and wide. Hooker gives an anecdote illustrative 
of it, that occurred at this time : — 

" It happened," he says, " that on a time that Sir Peter was riding on 
his foot-eloth through the streets of Dublin, an old gentlewoman sat at her 
door as he passed by, and, talking with one of her neighbours, saith, ' Ye 
have heard that it is an old saying that a dead man should rise again, and 
lo!' saith she, pointing to Sir Peter, ' yonder he is: for his ancestors were 
great lords, and had great possessions in this realm, but having not been 
heard of these two or three hundred years, it was thought they had been all 
dead, and none left alive to claim the same ; but now this man is risen, as 
it were, from the dead, and is awaked, and mindeth to sturre 1 . them out of 
their nests which thought to lie all at their rests.' "* 

Sir Peter Carew bethought himself, while he lay at leisure in 
Dublin, whether it were better to begin in the suit for the barony 
of Idrone or with Sir Christopher Cheevers for the lordship of Mas- 
ton, for, as concerning his claim for the great seigniories in Munster, 
the same were of such weight and importance, it was not yet to be 
dealt with; in other words, there was danger of raising a rebellion. 

i The italics are Hooker's. » " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," p. 78. 
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He resolved, Hooker says, to begin with the manor of Maston, 
because, as Sir Christopher Cheevers was a gentleman of good coun- 
tenance, and wealthy, and well allied, especially with lawyers, if he 
prevailed against him, the rest would the sooner yield. So, sending 
for Sir Christopher, he told him that the house and lands which Sir 
Christopher then held were not his, but Sir Peter's, and that he had 
good charts to show for the same, and was, therefore, come to 
claim them. 

One can well conceive how Sir Christopher was " astonied" 1 by 
Sir Peter's demand. Hooker adds that, though touched to the 
quick, he had been so courteously dealt with by Sir Peter, that he 
thanked Sir Peter for it. He refused, however, to depart from his 
estate otherwise than by law. 

The influence of Sir Christopher Cheevers and the other fami- 
lies of English descent in Ireland, whose fortunes were now impe- 
rilled, was so great, that no lawyer of any note would be of counsel 
with Sir Peter, save one, John Synnett, of Wexford. 2 He was, 
accordingly, obliged to send to England for Mr. William Peryan, 
an outer barrister of the Middle Temple, and born in the city of 
Exeter, and he, with Mr. Synnott's aid, framed a bill, and exhibited 
the same before the Lord Deputy and Council. A precept was 
forthwith sent unto him for his appearance, and at the day appointed 
(3rd November, 1568), Sir Christopher Cheevers ("with his eight 
counsellors," adds Hooker, with a triumphant sneer) appeared, but 
they refused to answer the bill, because they said that court was no 
court for the ordinary trial of lands, and therefore the Lord De- 
puty and Council were no competent judges ; secondarily, that no 
person should be impleaded for any lands but by the course of the 
common law, and not otherwise ; and lastly, that the common law 
being every man's inheritance, no man should be abridged thereof. 
Of this opinion were the two Chief Justices, Sir John rlunket, of 
Dunsoghly, in the county of Dublin, Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, and Sir Robert Dillon, of Newtown, in the county of Meath, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who sat as members at the 
Council Board. Mr. Peryan, however, in reply, insisted on the 
Queen's prerogative to remove any cause depending in any court 
before herself, and pleaded precedents. The Queen's prerogative 
being now called in question, the two Chief Justices and the Queen's 
learned counsel were commanded by a day (Monday, 8th Novem- 
ber, 1568), to advertise the Lord Deputy whether he might proceed 
to hear and determine any such matters. The question gave rise to 
great discussion. On Saturday, the 6th of November, the two 
Chief Justices dined at the Inns of Court, and, after dinner, pro- 
pounded it to the gentlemen and students there ; and, though Jus- 

' " Life and Times of Sir r. Carcw," p. 79. 2 Id., p. 80. 
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tice Talbot, of the Common Pleas, stood up and asserted that the 
Lord Deputy and Council might hear and determine any cause, the 
general sense was against the power of the Deputy and Council ; 
and of such opinion, no doubt, the two Chief ' Justices continued to 
be ; for they did not appear at the Council-table on Monday, the 
8th (the day appointed), or give any answer. 1 

On Tuesday, however, secretly they gave judgment, that the 
Lord Deputy and Council might try the cause. 2 This, in effect, 
was for Sir Peter Carew to win the suit, and Sir Christopher Chee- 
vers instantly offered to compromise, to which, however, Sir Peter 
would never yield, until Sir Christopher himself did, in most hum- 
ble suit, pray and desire the same, alleging the undoing of himself, 
his wife, and children, if the lands should be evicted of him. Upon 
this submission, Sir Peter Carew compromised his claim with Sir 
Christopher Cheevers on easy terms, leaving him in possession of 
the lands. 

These proceedings of the Lord Deputy and Council and Sir Peter 
Carew concerning the manor of Maston are related at some length, 
as they more regarded the barony of Idrone than Maston. They 
were, in fact, intended to subdue the resistance expected from Sir 
Edmund Butler, who was in possession of that part of Idrone called 
the Dullough. 

The precedent was of comparatively little moment in dealing 
with the Kavanaghs. They were sure, in any event, to be brought 
before a somewhat partial tribunal of judges and juries of English 
birth or race. But Sir Edmund Butler had so powerful an interest 
in the country with men of all races and ranks, that it was appre- 
hended it might be difficult to find a jury to give a verdict against 
him. 

The precedent thus established was intended, accordingly, to de- 
prive him of this ancient constitutional safeguard. His proud spirit, 
however, could not brook the prospect of being abridged of the 
laws, which he considered his birthright and inheritance no less 
than his lands, in order that Sir Peter Carew might be enriched, or 
he be brought, like Sir Christopher Cheevers, an humble suitor for 
his ancestral estate to Sir Peter. As Sir Edmund Butler, therefore, 
sought to extenuate or justify the rebellion which afterwards en- 
sued (popularly known as the Butler's wars, or Sir Peter Carew's 

' " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," p. 81, wise saluteth you, who wishes you success in 

n. 2. your affairs, so that it be not to your great 

2 It was plainly a usurpation, and hitherto over charge, for he having regard only to the 

unknown to lawyers, as may appear from the law, measureth all things by the charges 

following circumstance that Hooker mentions thereof. But we have and must have ano- 

incidentally when writing to Sir Peter Carew, ther way to the wood." — Hooker to Carew, 

shortly after his arrival in Dublin : — from Dublin, 26 May, 1568. "Life, &c," 

" Mr. Draycot, Master of the Rolls, like- Appendix, p. 203. 
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war 1 ), oo the ground that the Lord Deputy and Council had deprived 
him of the protection of the laws by usurping the jurisdiction of 
the ancient courts of the kingdom appointed to try titles to land, — it 
may be fit here to say a word upon the question of this assumption 
of Sir Henry Sidney, the more particularly as the same question 
came to be considered about seventy years later in the case of the 
Earl of Strafford, who was charged, among other despotic and illegal 
acts, with bringing men's titles to inheritance for trial before him- 
self, in the Court of Castle Chamber. 

Now it is well known that the Court of Common Pleas is the 
original court for the trial of titles to land in these kingdoms, though 
by legal fictions the same jurisdiction has been from very ancient 
times exercised by the Courts of Queen's Bench and Exchequer. 
To conquered countries, however, when formed into colonies or 
plantations, the Queen gives laws, and to her and her Privy Council 
are, as at this day, all appeals from the colonies. In like manner, 
the lands in Ireland, conquered from the Irish in the days of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, and formed into plantations, were held to 
be under the jurisdiction of the Lord Deputy and Council as repre- 
senting the Queen. This was the Earl of Strafford's defence to the 
charge of having threatened the Earl of Cork with imprisonment, as 
for a contempt, for having commenced an action at law to recover 
back an estate, from which he had been put by colour of an order of 
the said Earl of Strafford and the Council-table. 3 He proved, by 
the testimony of Lord Ranelagh and others, that the Council-table 
always had cognizance of the causes of the Church, and matters of 
plantation. 3 

But Sir Henry Sidney boldly claimed the right of setting aside 
the jurisdiction of the courts of law. The title of Sir Christopher 
Cheever's lands was no plantation question, but an ancient inheri- 
tance in the English Pale. It was the first great act of despotism 
in this direction, as the claim of Sir Peter Carew was the first as- 
sertion of old dormant obsolete titles which became afterwards so 
frequent, and culminated in the forfeitures in Connaught under Lord 
Strafford. 

After compromising the claim for Maston with Sir Christopher 

I "Lagenienses omnibus enormitatibus de- Ireland, npon a paper petition, without legal 

diti quidam dixere ' Peter Carew his wars,' proceeding, did, on the 20th February, in the 

alii dixere ' Edmund Butler his warres.' Ca- eleventh year of his now Majesty's reign, 

vanenses hie diaboli contra. Petram Carew." threaten the said Earl (being then a peer of 

— "Annals of Thad. Dowling, Chancellor of the said realm) to imprison him, unless he 

the Diocese of Leighlin." would surcease his suit, and said ' that he 

2 " That Richard Earl of Cork having sued would have neither law nor lawyers dispute 

out process in course of law for recovery of or question his orders.' " — Earl of Strafford's 

his possession, from which he was put by co- Trial, in Rushworth's " Collections," p. 63, 

lour of an order by the said Earl of Strafford 4th Article, 
and the Council- table of the said realm of 3 Id., p. 174. 
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Cheevers, Sir Peter proceeded with his suit against the Kavanaghs, 
against whom he had exhibited his bill, and to which they had 
answered. In this case there was also a plea to the jurisdiction, 
which of course was overruled, but no compromise accepted. 

The following is an abstract of the proceedings, taken from the 
Carew MSS., Lambeth Library : — 

" Moroghe Mac Gerald Sutton (Kavanagh), Byran Mac Donoghe, Mo- 
rogheOge, of the Garguill; William Tallan, of Argha; and Moroghe Oge, 
of Ballyloo, appear and answer — complain of the Court — and plead that 
they came of Dermogald, who was before the Conquest." — Fol. 54. 

"Petition of Moriertagh Mac Cahir Kavanagh, of the Garryhill; 
Moriertagh Oge Kavanagh, of Bally lowe ; Morgh Mac Gerald Kavanagh, of 
Bally [ ] ; and Bryan Mac Donogh Kavanagh, of Balliloghan, gents., 

and divers others, praying for a hearing and justice; and in the meantime 
to will the said Sir Peter Carew to surcease to vex them any further. 
And this for the love of God, and in way of charitie." — Fol. 57. 

"23 January, 1** day of Term, they appeared, and shewed their title 
from Dermicius Murchardus, whom they call Dermogall, which genea- 
logie being but frivolous and vain, it was declared by the Lord Deputy and 
Council that their title was void, and that Sir Peter Carew ought to have 
possession." — Fol. 57. 

" And in the end the judgment (says Hooker) was given for him against, 
them, and by a decree of the Lord Deputy and Council he pronounced to 
be the right lord of the barony of Idrone, as of his lawful and ancient in- 
heritance, and before the feast of Christmas he was in full possession of 
the same by a warrant directed by the L d Deputy and Councel to Henry 
Davells, Esq., then Sheriff of the county of Catherlough." 1 

We must now consider Sir Peter Carew in his character of re- 
sident owner, and the governor of this noble principality of Idrone, 
excepting always the Dullough or part west of the Barrow, of which 
more hereafter. 

It extended, as we have seen, from east to west about ten miles, 
and from north to south about twelve miles. The following is the 
description Hooker sent of it to Sir Peter, when encouraging him 
to come over and follow up the suit he had so ably prepared for 
him : — 

" The soyle and countrie of that barronny is very large and great, and 
yn all Europa not a more pleasaunt, sweter, or frutefuller Lande ; the same 
being referted with all things necessarye for man yn any respecte, sirvinge 
for pleasure or neede, ffor huntinge the stagge, the hare, the fox, the wolff, 
for your pleasure at will; for hawkinge with all kinds of hawkes at par- 
tridge, rayle, feasant, crene, byttern, and a nomber of other foules as miche 
as can be wished and desired : ffor fyshinge, there is as miche as any 
fresh water can give; the seas ar somewhat dystant from this countrie of 

i " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," p. 85. 
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Hydrone, but yet on the one side a goodly river, called the Barro, fleeteth 
through the whole countrie, and this so serveth the countrie that upon it 
they so conveighe all their comodyties and marchaundyses from the seas 
or from Waterford, even to the house of Laghlyn, which house staundethe 
full upon the said river." 1 

This house of Leighlin, which stood on the left bank of the 
Barrow, to the south of the bridge, had formerly (so Hooker as- 
serted) been the house of Sir Peter's ancestors, the Carews, and 
by them made a monastery for Grey Friars, and, being dissolved, was 
then in the Queen's hands. 

Adjoining it was a castle, built by Sir EdwardBellingham on the 
subduing of the O'Moores and O'Connors, in the reign of Edward 
VI., to command the ancient bridge, 2 and thus hold the O'Moores 
in check, and to support the English planters in the new-formed 
colony of the Queen's County. Sir Peter got himself appointed by 
the Queen, Constable of the Castle of Leighlin, and took up his re- 
sidence there ; and in consideration of being freed of the yearly rent 
of forty-six shillings and eight pence, payable for the premises, he 
undertook to keep up the garrison himself, and thereby disburthen 
the Queen of 800 marks a year, receiving only seven nobles (his 
Constable's salary, probably) for himself. 3 At the same time he made 
application to Sir William Cecil for a fee-farm grant of the premises 
which lay in the very midst of his barony, and offered, if his suit 
were granted, to expend money both in fortifying and renewing the 

1 "Lifeand TimesofSir P.Carew,"p. 199. On visiting this spot in the month of 

2 A. D. 1546: Sir EdwardBellingham was August, 1859, the fort, or square tower, which 
sent over to Ireland by King Edward VI., commanded the bridge, was found still stand- 
to be Lord Deputy. " For the more speedie iug. A considerable part of the wall built by 
service to be done therein at all times need- Sir Edward Bellingham, to enclose the old 
ful, he kept sundrie stables of horses, one at Abbey, remains, particularly on the south 
Leighlin, one at Leix, some in one place, and side. It enclosed more than an acre of 
some in another, as he thought most meet ground, and the present dwelling-house, occu- 
for service. . . . It happened that, upon some pied by Miss Roche, probably stands on the site 
occasion, he sent for the Earl of Desmond, of the ancient Abbey, of which there are no 
who refused to come unto him, whereupon, remains, except bits of broken stone mullions, 
calling unto him his companie, as he thought and fragments of ogee mouldings, built here 
good, and without making him acquainted and there into some old offices. In a pig- 
what he minded to do, took horse and rode sty was lying the capital of a Gothic column, 
to Leighlin Bridge. The Abbey there {be- Sir Edward Bellingham's wall is five feet 
ing suppressed), he caused to be enclosed with thick, and the masonry so hard that it will be 
a wall, and made there a fort. In that house difficult to remove it. At the south-eastern 
he had a stable of 20 or 30horses,and therehe corner of the square is a fine circular flank- 
furnished himself and all his men with horses ing tower, nearly perfect, except the roof, 
and other furniture, and forthwith rode into Another stood at the north-east corner ; but 
Munster, unto the house of the Earl, being there only now remains the one at the south- 
then Christmas, and, being unlookedfor and east. The dimensions and form of the square 
unthought of, he went in to the Earl, whom enclosure are still perfectly visible, and un- 
he found sitting by the fire, and took him incumbered. 

and carried him to Dublin." — Holinshed, 3 " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," Ap- 

" Chronicle" (Hooker's continuation), p. 324. pendix, pp. 212, 213. 

3 K 
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house, which was but bare walls, and to build a town there, and re- 
plenish it with all sorts of artificers — a request which was refused, 
however, on the ground that the castle was one which ought always 
to remain at the Queen's command. 1 Leighlin probably never saw 
such times, either before or since, as during Sir Peter's residence. 
He kept continually, of his own private family, above or near a hun- 
dred persons in his house. He had always in readiness forty horse- 
men well appointed, besides footmen, and commonly a hundred 
kerns. He had all his country at command, by which means he 
chased and pursued such as lay upon the borders of his country, that 
they (if any had offended) would come and submit themselves simply 
to his mercy ; and the residue willing to serve him at all needs . If any 
nobleman or others did pass by his house there, he first stayed, and 
was entertained according to his calling, for his cellar-door was 
never shut, and his buttery always open to all comers of any credit. 2 

Sir Peter Carew's dealings with his Irish tenants and depen- 
dants, the Kavanaghs, can make us readily believe in the pleasing 
picture which Hooker presents of the relations between them and 
their new lord. He seems to have compensated for the bitterness 
they felt at losing the possessions they had so long enjoyed by the 
moderation and justness of his proceedings. To the principal gen- 
tlemen of the Kavanaghs he gave freeholds. For the residue, every 
of them, what he had before, he took it again under writing by lease, 
yielding such rents, duties, and services as it pleased him to reserve. 3 
He divided the whole barony into manors, with courts baron for 
maintenance of peace and quiet among them according to the laws 
of England, which, before that time, were not known. 

Add to this (and those that know Irishmen know the store they 
set on courtesy and generosity), he so courteously dealt with, and 
so friendly treated his tenants, the Kavanaghs, that they counted 
themselves happy and blessed to be under his government. 4 

But we must now turn to a less pleasing picture in that part of 
the barony called the Dullough. Sir Peter Carew, by the decree of 
the Council, had recovered the whole of the barony, including this 
portion which was in possession of Sir Edmund Butler, and had 
been given to him by the Earl of Ormond, his father. Sir Peter 
attempted to compromise his claim with Sir Edmund, saying " that 

1 Mem. Roll, 10th, 11th, 12th Elizabeth, specially chosen and fortified heretofore upon 

mentioning that Sir Peter Carew was about the first eviction of Lease and Offally, and 

planting his lately recovered property of always thought meet to remain at our com- 

Odrone, in the county of Carlow, with Eng- mand " Given at Oatlands, 1st June, 1570. 

lish (very profitable for the regiment of that The Roll is preserved in the Court of Exche- 

kingdom), and that he prayed that he might quer in Ireland. 

have a grant of the Queen's Castle of Laugh- 2 Hooker, in Holinshed's "Chronicle," 

lin, which he had kept for one year and vol. vi., pp. 376-378. 4to. London : 1807. 

three quarters without wages. The Queen 3 id. ; p. 377. 

refuses, as it is unmeet, "it being a place i Id., p. 377. 
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he would neither dispossess nor trouble him at all until such time 
as both their titles were submitted to the Earl of Ormond, his 
brother, and then, if Sir Edmund Butler's title was found to be 
good, he should quietly enjoy the lands; but, on the contrary, if the 
right lay on him, Sir Peter, yet he would deal so well, so friendly, 
and so like a gentleman with him, that both he and the Earl his 
brother should well like of it. Nevertheless," continues Hooker, 
" Sir Edmund, whose bent was another way, could not brook Sir 
Peter, nor digest his manners, nor allow of his offers." 1 

It is plain that Sir Edmund disdained to hold his estate as the 
gift of Sir Peter Carew. He complained that Sir Peter claimed his 
land under colour of an order of the Lord Deputy and Council, 2 
and Sir Edmund asserted that he would let him have it, if by law 
he recovered it, but Sir Henry Sidney (so Sir Edmund alleged) was 
extreme in bolstering and aiding Sir Peter Carew against him, 3 and 
seeking without any order or process of law utterly to dispossess 
him of his living by force. 

It must be admitted, however, that there was a very general 
sense of insecurity produced throughout the gentlemen of the 
country, in respect of their estates, by the proceedings of Sir Peter 
Carew ; 4 and Sir Edmund Butler was the more inspired, probably, to 
resist, as feeling himself the more immediate victim and fittest 
champion of the general cause. It is to be remembered that Sir 
Peter Carew was seeking for the western half of the county of 
Cork, under an old title derived from King Henry II., in which 
the estates of the Earl of Desmond, Lord Barry, Lord Courcy, 
Fitzmorris, Fitzgerald, of Mac Carty More, of theO'Driscolls, O'Sul- 
livans, and others, were involved. 5 The Queen and Council in 
England had indeed suspended Sir Peter's proceedings for his 
Munster lands, on account of the imminent danger of his produc- 
ing a rebellion there. But yet, for all this, the country was in a 
ferment, and in the summer of 1569 Sir Edmund Butler was pro- 
claimed a rebel for not coming in on Sir Henry Sidney's demand, 
and an immediate open rebellion, led by him and his younger bro- 
thers, was the consequence. 6 

1 " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," p. 88. six other gentlemen, whose names are sub- 

* Id., p. 245. scribed :— 

3 Id., p. 223. " The first of September, 1569, my bre- 

4 " I assure you Syr Peter's dealing for thern, Sir Edmund, Edward, and Piers, be- 
his land hath made all the lords and men of ing by me sent for, eame to me towards Kil- 
living dwelling out of the Pale think there is kenny (and after being satisfied that the 
a conquest meant to be made of all their Queen was alive and well, for she had been 
countries." — Earl of Ormond to Sir Wm. reported to be dead), he made a grievous 
Cecil, 24th July, 1569. complaint to me of the cruel and ill usages 

6 " Life andTimes of Sir Peter Carew," of my Lord Deputy and Sir Peter Carew, 

&c, Appendix, p. 276. who (as he said) were not only contented to 

6 The following is his own account, certi- spoil him of all his lande and living without 

fled to the Queen by the Earl of Ormond and any order of law, but also did what they 
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While Sir Edmund was absent in arms in the county of Kil- 
kenny, or had fled, as he says, to shun the danger threatened by 
the Lord Deputy, three companies of foot were sent to Sir Peter 
Carew at Leighlin, one of which he sent to Cloghgrennan Castle, 
which is about three miles from Leighlin, to summon it to sur- 
render. This being refused, the whole force under Sir Peter's 
orders marched to besiege it, when Sir Peter placed his calivers so 
cleverly against the loop-holes, that the Cloghgrennan garrison, 
which consisted of only eight men, 1 could not, at last, dare to shoot, 
from the numbers thus slain. Meantime, he caused men with 
hurdles on their backs to approach the castle and undermine it, 
which the men within perceiving, desired they might come out and 
talk with the general, which being granted, one came forth, but no 
agreement was come to. "As he was going into the castle door, 
and having made fast the inner door, would have drawn the chain 
of the outward door, which, as the manner of the country is, was 
all of iron, one Baker, a soldier, did so near and short follow him, 
that before he could draw the outer door, he had hurled a great 
block between the two doors, so that they could not be closed. 8 
And by that means they made entry into the castle, and recovered 
it, the spoil whereof was given to the soldiers, 3 and the custody 
committed to Sir Peter with the territory to the same appertaining 
to the use of the Queen." 4 

Shortly after this occurrence, Sir Peter Carew went over to 
England to obtain the Queen's license to put his claim to the 
Munster lands in suit, but she, charging him to be the cause of the 
Butlers' wars and rebellion, and fearing that a fresh rebellion might 
be the consequence of giving him permission, detained him in Eng- 
land for four years. At last she was persuaded to direct the Lord 
Deputy and Council to examine into Sir Peter's title, and if it 

could to deprive him of his life, and pro- it, and put them to the sword, and also did 
claimed him traitor to the Queen's Majesty, execution upon all the women and children 
which grieved him most of all, having no that were in the house, and among all there 
cause or good ground so to do, saving only was an honest gentleman's son in the house, 
for that he shunned to come to my Lord De- not three years old, that was also murdered." 
puty's presence, whom he feared upon divers — " Life and Times of Sir P. Carew," Ap- 
threatening words to take away his life and pendix, p. 215. " The Turke," says Sir Ed- 
living without process of law, which was the mund Butler, writing to Sir Wm. Fitzwil- 
cause he did shun him, thinking that he liam, Deputy of Ireland, "could not shew 
would detain him until he had surrendered more extremity." — Id., p. 245. 
his land to Sir Peter Carew." — " Life and * On the last day of February, 1569-70, 
Times of Sir Peter Carew," &c, Appendix, Sir Edmund Butler, and Pierce his brother, 
p. 234. made submission to Sir Henry Sidney. The 
' Id., p. 215. Duilough, with Cloghgrennan, remained 
' Id., p. 93. still in the possession of Sir Peter Carew on 
3 The Earl of Ormond says, in his account the 20th January, 1572-3 (see Hooker's let- 
to Sir Wm. Cecil:— "Sir Peter the third ter of that date, "Life and Times of Sir P. 
time gathered a great company, my brother Carew," p. 259), but probably for the use of 
being from home, and assaulted my brother's the Queen, as Sir Edmund Butler got back 
house, having in it but eight men, and won the possession of it at a future time. 
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should appear to them to be founded in justice, to consider whether 
they could induce the parties in possession to come to some com- 
promise or agreement with Sir Peter. Sir John Perrot, then Pre- 
sident of Munster, to whom the question was referred, declined 
dealing in the matter. He had been requested to feel the disposi- 
tion and temper of any that he might consider the most tractable. 

" My Lord," he answered, " to begin to feel any one ! They 
are not so senseless but they will immediately judge thereby, that 
in the end they shall all be touched." 1 And he reminded them 
what stirs grew, upon a like occasion, when the Earl of Desmond's 
title was had in question by Sir Henry Sidney, "the flame of which 
fire could never be quenched until within these fourteen days. 
Yet," he continued, " there was at this time dealing but with one 
(alluding to the Earl of Desmond), being a civil man, where now 
most of the wildest and strongest in Munster should be touched 
therewith." That the Lord President's fears were not unfounded, 
will appear by a glance at the subjoined schedule of — 



" The parcells of landes within the Province of Corhe which S' Peter Garew 
makeih clayme unto: — 



20 horsemen, 400 footmen. 

20 horsemen, 400 footmen. 

4 horsemen, 40 footmen. 

2 horsemen, 40 footmen. 

20 horsemen, 200 footmen. 
2 horsemen, 40 footmen. 

60 footmen. 

200 footmen. 

24 footmen. 

24 footmen. 

200 footmen. 

300 footmen. 

300 footmen. 

300 footmen. 



Imokelly, wherein standeth the Castell of 

Corebege of Oscastell — corch, which 

fitz Edmonds, called y e Seneschall, 

houldeth. 
Tryebarry barough, which Barrymore 

houldeth. 
Musgrave's country, which Sir Gorman 

teige, knight, houldeth. 
Kynally, which is barry oge's country. 
Frey coursey, which the Lo. Coursey 

houldeth. 
Kynelbeke, which O'Mahon of Carby 

holdeth. 
Cavbrye, which M c Carty Raye houldeth. 
Collymore, Collybeg : Odriscolmore and 

Odrisco : oge holdeth. 
Ivaghe, which Omahun a-neere holdeth. 
Synnagh, Odone-no-vane. 
Kynno. Wryvter bary, which the Dallys 

being Rimers do hould. 
Bantry, Osolifant beare. 
Beare, which he also houldeth. 
Clandenorro. 

Clannorogh, which M c Kynnys do hould. 
Cleighe, boyghe, which Osolyfant more 

houldeth. 
Iveraghe, which M c Carty more, Earl of 

Clancre houldeth. 
Kerry, wherein is Castell Magno, the 

Earl of Desmond's. 
Clanne Morys, which the Lo : ffitzmorys 

holdeth. 



fitzgerald. 



\ Barry. 
| M'Carty. 

Courcey. 

Omahon. 
M'Carty Reaghe. 
Odiiscol. 

> M c CartyRay 's coun- 
try. 
Omahon. 
Odonovane. 

Osolevan. 

M c Carty more's 

country. 
Osulevan. 

STCarty more. 

Fitzgerald. 

Fitzmorice. 



' Life and Times of Sir 1\ Care 
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60 footmen. Raght Knoghtmore, which O'Connor ) „, „ „ 

of O'Kyrry holdeth. ) ° Conn0r Ke "> 

300 footmen. Mc Conoghe's country, which is Dohal- ) McD , „ . 
leys. J 

Cosh Breode, which the Earl of Desmond | „., , , . 

holdeth. J Fitzgerald.i 

Accordingly, the question was not allowed to be stirred. In 
the following year, however, Sir Peter Carew came over in the 
Earl of Essex's expedition to Ulster, and, having got leave of ab- 
sence, proceeded to his house at Leighlin, whither he directed 
Hooker to come to him from England, and employed him to pro- 
ceed to Cork, and discreetly to deal with the Munster lords and 
gentlemen for a settlement. Hooker arrived in Cork at the time 
the commissioners of that province kept sessions, and by that means 
most of the gentlemen of that country were there, including the 
Earl of Desmond, the Lord Courcy, Lord Barry, Mac Carty Reagh, 
and others, who all pretended much joy and gladness that Sir Peter 
Carew should come and dwell among them : and sundry of them 
agreed to submit themselves and their lands to his devotion, and 
take them at such rents as he should assess, and for their arrears of 
rent would give him three thousand kine, which they accounted to 
be one year's rent of the lands they held, not including the lands 
which the Earl of Desmond held, and Mac Carty More, and others, 
which far exceeded theirs. 8 

Hooker now hired two houses for Sir Peter, one in Cork, 
and the other in Kinsale, and, in order to prepare for that noble 
housekeeping for which Sir Peter was famed, he purchased a 
cargo of sugar and spices then lying on board a Bristol ship in 
the haven of Cork, and another of sack, on board a ship from 
Exeter. 3 

The gentlemen of the country promised beeves, muttons, porks, 
wheat, malt, wood, and all other necessaries for the house ; and so 
there he stayed in the town awaiting daily for the coming of the 
said Sir Peter. 

Sir Peter, preparatory to taking possession of his Munster seig- 
niories, had made over his barony of Idrone to his nephew, Sir Peter 
Carew, and provided himself with a house in Ross, on the noble 
river formed by the junction of the Nore and Barrow; and thence, 
on hearing of Hooker's success, whereof he rejoiced very much, he 
freighted forthwith a bark of one Andrew Pyperdos for the trans- 
porting of his household stuff into Munster, intending to follow im- 
mediately. 

But Hooker awaited his coming in vain : Sir Peter suddenly fell 
sick of an imposthume in the bladder, and after patiently abiding 

i » Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew," ' Id., p. 102. 

Appendix, p. 276. 3 Id., p. 105. 
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its extreme agonies, and the pain of an incision, he died before 
Hooker, whom he longed to see, and had sent for, could arrive. 
For Hooker, there rested nothing else than to see his dear friend, 
and an honourable gentleman, to be honourably interred and buried, 
wherefore, his body being embowelled and thoroughly seared, he was 
then chested, and so remained, and kept in the house where he died, 
from the 27th of November, 1575 (on which day he died), until the 
15th of December then following, on which day he was, by water, 
carried from Ross into the city of Waterford, and there buried in 
all such honourable order as to so honourable a personage did ap- 
pertain, the Lord Deputy and Council of the realm, with all his 
gentlemen and soldiers, attending upon him, and the Mayor of the 
city, with all his brethren, and an infinite number of people, being 
present thereat. 1 

Sir Henry Sidney, when he saw his corpse put into the grave, 
said, — " Here lieth now in his last rest a most worthy and noble 
gentle knight, whose faith to his prince was never yet stained, his 
truth to his country never spotted, and his valiantness in service 
never doubted ; a better subject the prince never had." 2 

But perhaps his best eulogy was his just and generous treat- 
ment of his Irish tenants and dependents, for as has been well said, 
whilst worldly prudence will direct our behaviour towards our su- 
periors, and politeness towards our equals, there is little beside the 
consideration of duty, or an habitual humanity which comes into 
the place of consideration, to produce a proper conduct towards 
those who are beneath us and dependent on us. Nor did he want 
incitements to a contrary course, for Sir Henry Sidney seems to have 

1 "The manner and solemnity whereof same during the time of the sermon. After 

was as follows : foremost went all the sol- the same ended, the corpse was carried in 

diers, namely, the calyvers and the pikemen, like order to the grave, which was on the 

by two and two, the mouths of their pieces south side of the chancel, next the altar, and 

and the sharp end of their pikes downwards; then all his atcbievements orderly offered up 

then the trumpeter, clothed in black, sound- to the Dean of the church, who then buried 

ing the dead sound. After him one raised the corpse. As soon as the earth began to 

his banner, and then his men went by, two be cast in, all the trumpeters, being six in 

and two, all in black. Then followed two, number, sounded the whole time of his bu- 

carrying his pennon and his standard, and rial, being almost the space of a quarter of an 

after them went four gentlemen, who carried hour ; then, as they had ended, the drums 

his whole atchievement : the first, his helm struck up, and therewith all the soldiers dis- 

and crest ; the second, his target ; the third, charged their pieces four or five times toge- 

his sword ; and the last, his coat of arms. ther, wherewith the church was so full of 

After them was carried the corpse by four of smoke that one could scarce discern another, 

his men, in black, garnished with scutcheons Lastly, a number of chambers which were in 

of his arms, and next to the same followed the churchyard, and all the great ordnance in 

the mourners, and then the Lord Deputy, with the town, and in the ships in the river at the 

the sword before him, and the Council, and quay, were also discharged. All these things 

the Mayor, and his brethern, and the residue being performed, they all returned to the 

of the company. As soon as the corpse house from which they brought the corpse 

was brought into the church, it was placed in in the same order as before they went." — 

the middle, next before the pulpit, and all " Life of Sir P. Carew," pp. 107, 108. 
the aforesaid ensigns placed round about the s Id., p. 109. 
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considered his humanity a reproach to him. 1 Let the testimony, 
then, of Brian Mac CahirKavanagh be to Sir Peter's enduring praise, 
who, weaned from rebellion, became his faithful servant and coun- 
sellor, and so faithfully he served, and so much he honoured Sir 
Peter Carew, that after his death, being as one maimed, he con- 
sumed and pined away, and died. 2 

(To be continued.) 



THE DISASTER OF WICKLOW. 

BY DANIEL MAC CARTHY, ESQ. 

The year 1599, the two-and-fortieth of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was a remarkable year in our Irish history. " Now was the 
condition of Ireland," writes Camden, " in a manner desperate, for 
almost the whole nation was broke out into rebellion. It was there- 
fore seriously consulted of in England who was the fittest man to 
employ for the quenching of this rebellion. The Queen resolved 
to make the Earl of Essex her Lord Deputy of Ireland and Gene- 
ral of the army. An army was appointed him, as great as he could 
require, and such a one as Ireland had never seen before, to wit 
16,000 foot, and 1300 horse, which was also afterwards made up to 
2000. He had instructions to pass by all other rebels whatsoever, 
and bend his whole force against Tir Oen, the arch Rebel." Essex 
landed in Ireland about the end of March, and, after consultation 
with the Lords of the Council at Dublin, the same sensitive men, 
who had wept over their despatches touching the mournful " Jorney 
of the Blackwater," a few months before — be, " contrary to his in- 
structions, advanced with all his forces against certain petty rebels 
of Munster ; he took Cahir Castle, which was a receptacle of the 
rebels ; he spread a great terror of himself far and near, driving away 
great numbers of cattle, and dispersing the rebels round about into 
the woods and thickets. He returned to Dublin with his army so 
wasted that he was forced to demand a new supply of men." Of 
this notable military promenade of the English army into Munster, 
the documents in the State Paper Office are strangely silent. It is 

1 After expressing to Sir Peter Carew his great grief, and therefore it shall be good that 
resolution, with as good severity as he could, you either rid yourself quiet [quite, qu. ?] of 
" to sweep the house after this general rebel- it, or to follow it as appertained." — Sir H. 
lion," Sir Henry Sidney adds : " The like Sidney to Sir P. Carew, from Dublin, 28th 
good will have I to general reformations, if May, 1570. "Life and Times of Sir P. Ca- 
God would send me such assistance [assis- rew," Appendix, p. 241. 
tants,qu.?]asmyheartdesireth, inwhichmy 2 Hooker, in Holinehed, vol. vi. (Ire- 
desire I find you lack, I assure you, to my land), p. 372. 



